THE  TWICE-LOST  PEACE

by the battle of Malplaquet and his delegates
again offered the Allies good terms. He would
give up Alsace to the Emperor and pay a subsidy
to the Allies to help them dethrone his grandson.
But the Dutch, who acted as the Allied spokes-
men, stuck to the harsh demand that Louis
himself should expel his grandson from Spain
within two months. If he failed to do this, the
Allies were to be free to renew the war and to
keep the " cautionary towns " which Louis was
expected to yield in order to gain even two
months* grace. In making these excessive de-
mands the Dutch were, however, only the cats-
paws of the Whigs, to whom they were now bound
hand and foot by the Barrier Treaty. From Marl-
borough's private letters to Godolphin we know
that the Dutch would have been perfectly willing
to let Philip of Anjou have the throne of Sicily,
which belonged to the Spanish Empire, to induce
him to leave Spain quietly. The Austrians for
their part would not hear of Sicily, but would
have been ready to waive the demand that Louis
should drive his grandson from Spain if the
" cautionary towns " were surrendered. The
British Whigs alone stood by the full rigour of the
demands. Marlborough, who had decided to
abandon diplomacy and to confine himself to
military activity, played no effective part at all
in this vital matter. Indeed, he had resigned
himself to a philosophic contemplation of political
events and described changing the views of the
Dutch or of the Queen as " painting a blackamoor
white." So he stood idly by and watched the
last chance of a triumphant peace being dissipated.